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" I know not whether God will have it so,
For some displeasing service I have done,
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood
He '11 breed revengement and a scourge for me;
But thou dost in thy passages of life
Make me believe that thoxi art only mark'd
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven
To punish my mistreadings."
In Part ii. (iii. 1. 45-79), the King bemoans the
1 time's condition/ and tries to make excuses for his
usurpation. Shortly afterwards (iv. 4. 54-66), he antici-
pates the evil days which will follow when Prince Henry
succeeds to the crown, his heart being still filled with
the fears expressed in the passage quoted above. These
gloomy anticipations are again eloquently recited in Act
iv. 5. 119-138; and when the Prince, defending himself
against the charge of desiring the King's death in order
that he may ascend the throne, speaks of the ' noble
change' that he has 'purposed/ the King (iv. 5, 184-220)
reverts to the * by-paths and indirect crook'd ways' by
which he 'met7 his 'crown/ tells the Prince 'how trouble-
some it sat upon' his c head/ how that he hopes it c shall
descend' to him 'with better quiet, better opinion, better
confirmation/ and, finally, still conscious of the likelihood
of intestine troubles, advises him
"to busy giddy minds
With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out,
May waste the memory of the former days."
In Henry V. we are shown the newly-crowned King
ready to follow his father's advice by making war upon
France. Just before starting on his expedition, he
discovers the plot of Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, and